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PREFACE. 



The present Outline of our British Ferns is 
mainly indebted to the following works^ though 
I have not considered myself bound implicitly 
to abide by them. While freely using their 
assistance therefore^ I yet do not claim their 
authority. 

'An Analysis of the British Fems,^ By 
George Francis, f.l.s.; 4th edition. London : 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Stationers^-hall- 
Court, 1850. The arrangement of the genera 
herein is simple, easy, satisfactory; and well 
and clearly delineated in the respective figures ; 
the definitions and accounts of each spacies are 
ample and minute ; a slight record of the natural 
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habitats (or localities where to be found) of each 
is added; the whole is an'excellent littleinstructor 
to those who already understand^ or can else- 
where make themselves masters of the technical 
terms of Botany^ employed in this as also in the 
other books mentioned.^ 

Much the same order is adopted in Sowerby's 
^EngUsh Botany/ Single No. Class XXIV, 
Cryptogamia, Order I, Filices Ferns, pp. 29, 
pi. 43. — ^The definitions here also are useful, 
though less elaborated; the plates beautifully 
executed, and often, but not always, very 
faithful. To a beginner, therefore, it is a 
welcome guide, as actually presenting to the 
eye what it might be more difficult to dis- 
tinguish by mere verbal descriptions, especially 
when conveyed in scientific expreasions. The 

^ I have now appended a G-lopsary, explanatoiy of the 
principal technical and other scientific terms occurring in 
works on Pteridology. 
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classificiation employed by these two authors, 
and sanctioned more or less by others, is chiefly, 
though not absolutely, pursued in this Outline. 
' A Handbook of British Fems.^ By Thomas 
Moore, r.L.s^ London: Groombridge, Pater- 
noster-row, 1848; and Pamplin, Frith-street, 
Soho. — ^This is yet fuller, and more particular, 
and gives the proper mode of cultivation in 
every case. Unfortunately, though in other 
respects an admirable little work, a more com- 
plicate plan of arrangement and occasional 
change of nomenclature^ render it better fitted 

2 " A change of names/* well remarks Francis, " is always 
perplexing, and in this case unnecessary. I cannot admit 
either that the amount of evil is yery greatly less in re-estah- 
lishing an obsolete nomenclature, than in coining a new one. 
As to the mere intention assigned by some of restoring their 
due honour to ancient botanists, it is a principle good in 
theory, but cannot be carried out ; and it would be of much 
injury to botany if it could, as we should be soon overwhelm- 
ed with terms now forgotten, which are generally less ap- 
propriate and significant than the more modem appellations.'* 
Had, indeed, the present alterations been from Lastrea, for 
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for those who already know somewhat on the 
subject, than for the entire novice. 

^ A Popular History of the British Ferns/ By 
the same. London : Reeve & Benham, Henrietta 
Street,Covent-Garden, 1851 . A more elementary 
book, and, like Sowerby's, with coloured plates, 
instead of, as in the former and in Francis, 
mere woodcuts or etchings. The same compli- 
cate classification, &c. ; of considerable service, 

example, the mere umneaning deriyatiTe from M. Delastre, 
and the vague Folystichum, equally applicahle to half a dozen 
other species, to the more definite and descriptive Aspidium* 
there might have been some show of reason therein ; but surely 
not for the reverse, from good to bad. So, if Quercina were 
substituted for Aquilina, as regards Pteris, from its greater 
resemblance to an oak than an eagle, objectionable as such 
innovations must be, it would yet bear a face; but what sense 
could be extracted froih Newman's proposed Eupteris ? So 
of the system of classification according to the venation, the 
same writer says, " I do not find it either correct, convenient, 
or practicable." See his ' Observations,* p. vii, ed. 4th. And 
surely, while so easy, simple, and decided an arrangement can 
be gained from the fructification of each genus, it were some- 
what superfluous to resort to any other. 
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however^ as containing a more complete and 
detailed list of habitats. 

In the following pages the subject has been more 
simplified than in any of the foregoing treatises — 
(all of which, however, are strongly to be recom- 
mended to one who would study it ftdly); the at- 
tempt having been made to describe each species 
in words of common use, technical language 
being avoided. I must only beg to be excused 
in designating the different parts of the Ferns 
by the names the corresponding parts of a tree 
would bear : the main stalk as a ^' stem,^' the 
lateral shoots therefrom as "branches^' or 
"boughs;^* the foliage on the latter, whether 
formed into a distinct and separate member, or 
joined to them in its whole width, as '^ leaves ;^^ 
&c., critically incorrect as the application of 
such terms may be. 

E. B. 



INTRODUCTION. 



Among our indigenous plants there are few 
that more invite or reward our care^ than the 
tribe of Ferns. The commoner, but not there- 
fore less striking, kinds are easily transplanted 
at any season. They require but ordinary at- 
tention to succeed, and that even although in 
situations where flowers would fail for want of 
sun. Give them but shade and shelter^ which 
however are not indispensable, and they are 
content. They are suited also for our com- 
panions in the drawing-room during the winter, 
as they thrive under glass, and demand neither 
regular watering there, nor change of air. They 
are very graceful in their feathery form, and ele- 
gant in their waving varieties of leaf; and, when 
once shooting up in the spring, they continue in 
verdure to live down whole successions of their 
gaudier rivals; yielding at length only to the 
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firosts of late autumn^ and many persisting even 
then^ especially in protected positions. And 
during this time they are a scarce of interest in 
their fresh and fresh development and growth. 

At first we have a flattish or roundish crosier 
just peeping above its parent soil; then ere long 
we see the head thicken in the inner fold> and 
gradually throw out little wings below (them- 
selves in the more composite sorts being simi- 
larly curled up at their ends, and afterwards so 
evolving themselves), which next it leaves be- 
hind, slowly unrolling itself upwards from them; 
then another pair, and then the higher progress 
again; an^ so on, till the complete frond (or 
separate shoot with its branches, leaves, &c.) 
stands forth in its full youthful shape, to be 
expanded more widely day by day up to its 
perfect form. 

Nor is it a slight recommendation to the 
study and cultivation of this tribe, that all our 
native species may be comprised in about five 
and forty, the genera being put at sixteen; 
so that we have an easy limit both to our in- 
quiries and our acquisition. They have the 
advantage also of being perennials. Nor do 
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they desire manure; the proper soil for them^ 
however, where it is procurable, is a mixture 
of peat earth and sand, assisted occasionally 
with decayed leaves. For water they are gene- 
rally thankful; and the nearer, of course, in 
every case that we can supply their natural con- 
ditions the better. 

The arrangement of this tribe is according to 
their fructification (the seed-vessels, their dis- 
position, and appendages), and this, therefore, is 
the first thing to be looked to for discovering 
the genus ; and for this purpose, and in order to 
become folly acquainted with the beauties, and 
discriminate clearly the minuter features, of our 
subject, it were advisable to provide one's self 
with a magnifying lens ; a pocket " Coddington,'' 
for example, which may be had for about a 
crown. In deciding afterwards on the individual 
species, which a little practice can alone teach, 
it must, however, be b<»iie in mind, that though 
each may have one ordinary or typical form, 
yet, from soil, situation, and other causes, varia- 
tions will sometimes occur; nor do the very 
young plants always at first present all the com- 
plete points of their respective characters ; how- 
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ever still their identity may be traced tlirough 
these occasional modifications. 

To proceed then to their fructification. The 
dust-like and almost invisible seeds^ or spores^ 
of Ferns are contained in little cases^ or thecsd, 
mostly of a roundish form; which are them- 
selves nearly surrounded (except in the instances 
of Osmunda^ Botrychium^ and Ophioglossum^ 
where it is wanting) by a jointed ring, hori- 
zontal in Trichomanes and Hymenophyllum, 
vertical in the rest; the elasticity of which 
eventually bursts open the thecse, and scatters 
the spores when mature. The links of this ring, 
and its operation of breaking, are plainly seen 
through the lens above recommended. These 
thecae are, in the majority of the genera, ar- 
ranged on the backs of the leaves, in linear, 
oblong, or circular, clusters, called Sori ; either 
having, or not having, above the mass, a thin, 
skin-like, integument {Indusium), generally of 
the same shape as that mass itself; at first co- 
vering and inclosing the young seed-cases, after- 
wards disrupted at its margin, or cast off. In 
some instances, however, the plant itself is more- 
over divided into barren and fertile fronds, either 
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of a distinctly different, or of the same, form, 
only that the fertile are a trifle narrower and 
less expanded, and come out later. They also, 
and the fructification otherwise, sometimes do 
not make their appearance at all after trans- 
plantation, until the plant has become fully 
settled in its new home. According to these 
differences is the classification. By the term 
" evergreen ^' must be understood all that in 
sheltered situations retain their leaves during 
the winter, however in most instances out of 
doors affected in their colour by frost, &c. 



INDEX TO THE GENERA. 



•^* As every formal British Fern comes under one or 
other of these Heads, it is only necessary in any case to look 
to its fructification, and then, hy casting the eye dovrn the 
following list, the genus to which it belongs will be seen at 
once: the indiyidual species, name, &c., will afterwards be 
found by referring to the description given under that genus. 



NON'INDUSIATE. 



IT Sori on the back, in lines; back scaly. 

Genus GRAMMITIS. 
Page 19, 

^ Sori on the back, in round masses, perfectly 

naked. 

Genus POLYPODIUM. 
Page 20. 

^ Sori circular, beneath the recurved margin of 

leaf. 

Genus CRYPTOGRAMMA. 
Page 23. 
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If Sori contained in little two-valved vessels 
which spring from the branch near the stem. 

Genus HYMENOPHYLLUM. 
Page 24. 

If Sori in entire cups, springing from the branch, 
but not always next the stem. 

Genus TRICHOMANES. 
Page 26. 

If Sori naked, forming a fertile, branched, com- 
posite spike, on the upper part of a barren 
leafy frond. 

Genus OSMUNDA. 
Page 27. 

% Sori naked, on a separate branched spike. 

Genus BOTRYCHIUM. 
Page 28. 

% Sori naked, on a separate simple spike. 

Genus OPHIOGLOSSUM. 
Page 30. 
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INDU8IATE; 

OR WITH A DISTINCT INDtTSItTM BELONGING 

THERETO. 



^ Son on the back^ in round masses. Indusium 
round like a shield^ and fixed in centre only^ 
as in the family of Lonchitis ; or appearing 
somewhat like a kidney &om having a deep 
connecting indentation &om the centre to 
the extremity^ as in the rest. 

Genus ASPIDIUM. 
Page 31. 

^ Sori on the back^ in round masses. Indusium 
bladder-shaped^ attached under the sori by 
one side, eventually bent back, or thrown 
off entirely. 

Genus CISTOPTERIS. 
Page 39. 

^ Sori on the back, in round masses. Indusium 
attached under them, and splitting above 
into hair-like segments, or fine threads. 

Genus WOODS lA. 

Page 42. 

2 
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t Sorioval,on the inner surface of the Indusium. 
Indusium a projected continuation of the 
bleached reflexed margin of the leaf itself. 

Genus ADIANTUM. 
Page 43. 

^ Sori on the back^ in oblique lines. Indusium 
attached on outer side. 

Genus ASPLENIUM. 
Page 44. 

If Sori on the back^ in twin oblique lines. 
Indusia attached on outer side^ and lapping 
one over the other on inner. 

Genus SCOLOPENDRIUM. 
Page 51. 

1[ Sori on the back, in two longitudinal lines 
by the midrib. Indusia attached on outer 
side, but not connected with each other. 

Genus BLECHNUM. 
Page 52. 

^ Sori on the back, forming a continuous line 
along the margin. Indusium attached to 
the slightly recurved edge of leaf. 

Genus PTERIS. 
Page 54. 



^ 



BRITISH FERNS. 



NON-IND USIATU, 

OB WITHOITT ANY DISTINCT INDTJSITJM 
BELONGUNa THERETO. 



IT Son on the back, in lines ; back scaly. 
Genus GRAMMITIS. 

Gbammitis CitTEEACH. {Scaly Spleenwort.) 
A low, broadish, plant, from 3 to 6 inches 
in length, having no main stem, with 
branches, &c., but mere, long, leathery, 
shoots, cut and rounded, as it were, into 
a kind of oblong leaves on each side, 
fringed at first with white on their edges ; 
the underside then whitish also, inter- 
mixed with brown, but shortly becoming 
coloured like rusty iron: clothed with 
chaffy scales concealing the sori. Root 
tufted. Growing in circular masses. Ever- 
green. Common on walls, in the West of 
England especially. Takes pretty well; 
likes watering; but shrivels under exces- 
sive heat, sunshine, and frost. 
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IT Son on the back^ in round masses^ perfectly 

naked. 

Genus POLYPODIUM. 

PoLYPODiuM VuLGARB. {Common Polypody,) 
Root fibrous and creeping. From 6 to 12 
inches. Evergreen. Sori prominent, yel- 
low, in two series equidistant from centre 
and margin. To be met with everywhere, 
on trees and waUs, hanging down in tresses, 
with plain, long, narrow, smooth, leaves 
only, and not branches, on its stem. Takes 
well, and easily. Barer varieties exist, 
wherein the leaves are forked at top; or 
notched all round; or deeply incised, the 
sides of each such incision being notched. 

Phegopteris. {Mountain or Beech 

Polypody,) From 6 to 18 inches. Pale 
green, having branches, with simple, 
roimded, oblong, leaves, fringed with hair, 
on the upper portion of its long slender 
stem; the lowest branches inclining down- 
wards. Sori marginal. Growing in masses. 
Deciduous. In rocky, sheltered, damp, 
places, and stony woods, chiefly in the 
North. Requires shade and moisture about 
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its fronds and roots. Branches on the 
upper part of frond uniting together at 
their base, and connected with stem by 
their whole breadth of leaf. 
Dryofteris. {Oak or Tender 



Three-branched Polypody.) From 6 to 12 
inches. More composite than the pre- 
ceding, the lai^er leaves being secondary 
branches; its stem running into three, as 
it were, at a bent angle in the lowest 
branches, the leader forming its continua- 
tion. Branches and frond drooping. Leaves 
notched, but not hairy, on margin. Young 
shoots show like three tiny balls. Growing 
in masses. Deciduous. Same localities. 
Sori marginal. Requires same conditions 
as the last. 
Calcarbum. {Ldme or Rigid Three- 



branched Polypody.) From 6 to 12 inches. 
In habit and general characters much re- 
sembling the preceding, only stem rather 
stouter, frond more rigid and erect, and 
colour darker; the underside of leaf having 
small, yellow, shining, glands thereon, yield- 
ing in the young fronds a pleasant but 
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short-lived perfume when drawn across the 
nose. Takes well. Oftener southward. 
Deciduous. 

The latter two very ornamental and singular in their 
full top springing from so slender a stem, as though 
they were diminutive trees. The drawback to the 
genus, and to Aspidium Thelypteris below, is, that the 
roots, creeping along horizontallj underground, are not 
only somewhat more difficult of removal than where 
they are tufted, but throw out their fronds more arbi- 
trarily, here and there, apart from the site originally 
chosen for them. They, however, hereby propagate 
more extensively. 

Alpbstrb. {Alpine Polypody.) 

From 12 to 18 inches. Short, creeping, 
root. Growing in masses. A narrow frond, 
tapering at both ends, having branches, 
bearing pointed, narrow, leaves, deeply di- 
vided throughout. Sori towards top of 
frond in each division of the leaf, thus 
forming two rows along the whole. De- 
ciduous. A peculiarly elegant, graceful, 
and lovely, plant, overlooked in this country 
until within the last year or two, in con- 
sequence of its near resemblance to Asple- 
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nium Filix Foemina^ for which it was mis- 
taken until examined; when of course 
found to diJSer from it in all the charac- 
teristics of the respective genera. Probably 
not difficult of cultivation, as growing plen- 
tifully, though tender. Only yet known in 
one or two places in the Highlands of Scot- 
land. 



^ Sori circular, beneath the recurved margin 

of leaf. 

Genus CRYPTOGRAMMA. 

C&TPTOGRAMMA Cbisfa. {Rock-brake, or Parsley 
Fern,) Fertile fronds from 3 to 8 inches. 
Barren, more numerous, and rather shorter. 
Fancifiilly, and perhaps with some little 
truth, compared to a bunch of much di- 
vided and crisped parsley. Root tufted. 
Growing in masses Very delicate and 
composite; having on its larger branches 
secondary ones with, in the barren, little, 
stalked, thin, indented, and somewhat 
wedge-shaped, leaves, branches and leaves 
often alternate ; in the fertile, oblong-oval. 
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stalked^ and alternate. Sori distinct^ though 
soon uniting into a line^ and partially con- 
cealed by the reflexed margins of the lea^ 
which almost meet behind. Early de- 
ciduous. Rocks^ stones^ and walls, in 
mountainous districts of the North. Not 
difficult of cultivation. Tender, pretty, and 
graceful. 



^ Sori contained in little two-valved vessels, 
which spring &om the branch near the stem- 

Genus HYMENOPHYLLUM. 

Hymenophyllum Tunbridgense. {Tunbridge 
Filmy Fern,) Root creeping, with minute, 
twisted, and entangled, fibres. Growing up 
therefrom irregularly, but not far asunder. 
From 1 to 3 inches. The tiny branches 
from the hair-like stem are forked into 
separate lines of dull green, semi-trans- 
parent, closely reticulated, undivided, 
prickly, leaves; oftentimes, however, split 
in two at top; nearly resembling in ap- 
pearance of texture some kinds of sea- 
weed. The fibres of the root form them- 
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selves into a thick matted mass with the 
mosses, &c., among which they live. The 
seed-cup, where existing, takes the place 
of the upper leaf nearest to the stem, and 
is composed of two roimdish valves, folding 
one over the other, and is sharply notched 
at top, and not stalked. Evergreen. Ra- 
ther uncommon. Parts of West, Kent, the 
Lakes, Wales, and elsewhere. On the sur- 
face of damp rocks amid their parasites. 
Difficult of cultivation. Requires a glass, 
and succeeds best when placed thereunder 
with its aggregation of root, soil, &c., on 
porous stone, covered with a little sand, in 
order to retain the moisture, kept in the 
shade, and frequently watered. Elegant 
and delicate. 
WiLsoNi. [NortJiem or Wil- 



sorCs Filmy Fern,) Like the preceding, but 
taller, and in proportion narrower. Stem 
curved above, and branches inclining down- 
wards. From 3 to 4 inches. When in 
bearing, cups turning in one direction and 
leaves in the other. Seed-vessel lai^r, 
more rounded valves, stalked, with smooth 
lips above, somewhat like the end of a 
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duck^s bill^ instead of being cut off and 
notched. Same situation and localities^ 
though a trifle more common. Treatment 
as before. 



^ Sori in entire cups, springing from the 
branch, but not always next the stem. 

Genus TRICHOMANES. 

Trichomanes Brevisetum. {Bristle Fern,) 
From 6 to 12 inches. Of the character, 
texture, and appearance, of the preceding 
genuB, but larger in every part, and more 
composite, so that the secondary branches 
with their leaves here might be considered 
as corresponding to their simple ones; only 
leaves not prickly, wider, and more rounded. 
Stem with a thin, semi-transparent, border, 
like its shadow, on each side. Boot fibrous, 
but thicker, and less spreading. Growing 
up at intervals therefrom, but more soli- 
tarily. Seed-cup not confined to occupy 
the place of the leaf nearest the stem; en- 
tire, of a longer and more equable shape, 
like the letter TJ rather drawn out, having 
a spike or hair projecting from its centre. 
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The variety Andrewsii is nairower, longer, 
and more drooping. Only in Ireland. Re- 
quires a glass. Rather easier of cultivation. 
The conditions of success as before; a 
close atmosphere, shady moderate warmth, 
constant but not stagnant moisture, and a 
porous substance for the roots to cling to. 
A very lovely plant, and, when wet, pre- 
haps the most beautiful of the whole tribe. 



If Sori naked, forming a fertile, branched, com- 
posite, spike, on the upper part of a barren, 
leafy, frond. 

Genus OSMUNDA. 

OsMUNDA Rbgalis. {Flowerinff Fern.) Root 
tufted. From 2 to 4 feet in dry, from 8 
to 12 feet in damp, sheltered, situations. 
Fronds springing up rather under one an- 
other. Branches far apart, and generally 
opposite. Leaves simple, undivided, smooth, 
stalked, narrow, oblong, with more or less 
of a protuberance at their base; at first 
very tender, and of a reddish colour, 
changing to a dull green, and slightly 
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jagged throughout. Fertile spike ordi- 
narily the termination of the stem^ and 
above the leaved branches belonging to it^ 
though sometimes the sori are produced on 
the branches themselves^ or even on the 
edge of a leaf. Fertile spikes fewer than 
branches. Each stalked and oblong bunch 
of the spike composed of a succession of 
circular clusters of thecsB^ green at firsts 
ripening into brown. Deciduous. Comes 
out early. Common in marshes and damp 
situations. Stem eventually tough and 
wiry. Easy of cultivation. Best trans- 
planted large. Hardy. Though wanting 
in the graceM and elegant undulations and 
variations of leaf, which are the peculiar 
beauty of the tribe, yet justly admired for 
the contrast it affords by its fine bold 
appearance. 



^ Sori naked on a separate, branched, spike. 

Genus BOTRYCHIUM. 

BoTRYCHiuM LuNARiA. {Commou Moonwort,) 
Root of thick, smooth, yellow, fibres ; fertile 
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spike^ from 3 to 6 inches. Single barren 
frond shorter. Growing solitarily. A very 
singular-looking plant; stem hoUowand suc- 
culent^ throwing off at about a third upward 
a single^ barren^ branchy having on each 
side very peculiar stalked leaves (somewhat 
like the sliding wooden handscreens offered 
for sale in the streets of the metropolis rather 
more than half unAirled)^ deeply notched 
throughout to their base. The stem itself^ 
continuing upward^ near the top has other 
very short branches^ on which, or on the 
offshoots from which, or on the spike itself, 
are the clusters of thecse, disposed in two 
regular series. Variations from this ar- 
rangement of fructification are sometimes 
found, as in the last genus. Early deci- 
duous. Not uncommon on open heaths and 
pastures, where the soil is peaty, but not very 
wet. Difficult of cultivation. Prefers being 
kept moderately dry, cool at root, and with 
fresh air, rich vegetable soil, and root to be 
transplanted in spring, while yet dormant. 
Curious, but of no particular interest or 
beauty. This and the next, alone of all, 
grow up straight, and not curled inward 
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crozier-fashion. The Botrychium or Moon- 
wort is that which was formerly reputed to 
do such wonders^ if only gathered by moon- 
light^ &c. 



% Sori naked on a separate^ simple^ spike. 

Genus OPHIOGLOSSUM. 

Ophioglossum Vulgatum. {Common Adder's 
Tongue,) Root of a few, short, yellow, 
smooth, fibres, running horizontally. Prom 3 
to 12 inches. Growing solitarily. A smooth, 
round, hollow, succulent, stem, bearing on 
the upper part a simple spike, issuing from a 
broad, smooth, oblong-oval, concave, un- 
divided, and unnotched, leaf; embedding on 
either side at top a single row of yellow 
thecae: the whole therefore somewhat in 
appearance of the character of the Arum, 
or Lord and Lady. Leaf occasionally split 
at top : or two- spikes found instead of only 
one. Growing up straight, and not curled 
inward, like the last. Not uncommon in 
moist pastures and meadows. Early deci- 
duous. Tolerably easy of cultivation. Of 
no comparative interest. 
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INDUSIATE, 



OB WITH A DISTINCT INDUSIUM BELONGING 

THERETO. 



^ Son on the back in round masses. Indusium 
round like a shield^ and fixed in centre only^ 
as in the family of Lonchitis ; or appearing 
somewhat like a kidney from having' a deep 
connecting indentation from the centre to 
the extremity, as in the rest. 

Genus ASPIDIUM. 

Root tufted in all but Thelypteris. 

AsPiDiUM LoNcmTis. {Holly, or Rough Alpine, 
Shield-Fern.) The simplest form of the 
genus. From 6 to 18 inches. A main stem, 
with stalked, prickly, undivided, somewhat 
crescent-shaped, leaves, like those of the 
holly, nearly to its base; widest in the mid- 
dle, and tapering to both ends. Sori towards 
centre, on upper portion of the frond. 
Very rigid. Growing in round masses, and 
inclining downwards. Evergreen. Bare. 
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Mountains of Norths Scotland and Wales. 
Very difficult of cultivation^ except in a 
frame. Bold and sharp in its outline^ but 
of no particular beauty. 
LoBATUM. {Close-leaved Prickly 



Shield-Fern,) From 1 to 2 feet. Growing 
in circular masses. A larger^ wider^ plants 
and more composite. Form of frond nearly 
equable^ till tapering towards the top. 
Branches shortish^ leaves hardly stalked^ 
stiffs sharp^ angular^ prickly^ and indented^ 
with a kind of a slight elbow projecting from 
their base furthest from the stem: leaf 
next the stem largest; all a little convex. 
Sori towards centre. Evergreen. Common. 
Easy of cultivation. Hardy and orna- 
mental. 
AcuLBATUM. {Common Prickly Shield- 



Fern.) From 1 to 2 feet. Growing in 
circular masses. Distinguished from the 
preceding by form of frond being more 
triangular^ leaves stalked^ closer upon the 
stem^ broader like the frond itself; elbow 
more decided. Evergreen. Common. Easy 
of cultivation. Hardy and ornamental. 
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Angularb. {Angular Prickly Shield- 
Fern.) From 2 to 4 feet. Resembling the 
last, only more delicate. Leaves thinner, 
blunter, flatter, rounder, less angular, 
broader in proportion to length, and soft 
instead of rigid. Frond wider and droop- 
ing. Bristles shorter, and at first sight 
more frequent from less convexity of leaf. 
Common. Evergreen. Easy of cultiva- 
tion. Hardy and ornamental. Leaf not 
running to so sharp an end. Sometimes 
very deeply and thickly bristled throughout. 

These dark green, but oftentimes, especially when 
exposed, assuming a healthy yellow tint. They would 
seem to form a regular series ; the simple rigid Lon- 
chitis modified as it were in the branches of the Loba- 
tum, that again slightly varied into Aculeatum, and so 
at length softened into the graceful Angulare. The 
latter three sometimes run so much into each other, 
that authorities are at a difference about them. 

Thelypteris. {Marsh Shield-Fern.) 

From 6 to 18 inches. Yellowish green. 
Fronds springing up here and there, in 
masses from its creeping root; rather erect, 
though thin and delicate, and, where under 

3 
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trees, stooping forward to the light. Leaves^ 
on the branches, simple, oblong, smooth on 
edges, very thin, inclining to pointed, and 
having a sharp angular appearance, as if 
cut, from being rather rolled backward in 
margin. The young partially-developed 
heads looking like a bundle of soft curled 
ends. Barren fronds widest and shortest. 
The fertile come out later, and then only 
when long transplanted. A marsh plant, 
not uncommon in boggy places. Bather 
difficult to remove, on account of its fibrous 
and straggling root, but taking well if duly 
supplied with moisture. Sori marginal. 
Deciduous. 
Oreopteris. [Mountain or Heath 



Shield-Fern,) Prom 2 to 3 feet. Growing 
in masses. Branches nearly to the bottom, 
and tapering both ways. Leaves smooth, 
simple, undivided, and unnotched, delicate 
green ; at first turned backward in margin, 
so that, as in the last, the head before 
evolved seems like a knot of twisted points, 
afterwards becoming only rather convex 
throughout, oblong, and blunt-rounded 
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Beneath the leaves are small, yellow, shining, 
glands, emitting, like those of Polypodium 
Calcareum, a pleasant flavonr, when drawn 
through the hand. Not erect. Sori mar- 
ginal. Deciduous. Somewhat correspond* 
ing with the last, as if that were the 
female, and this the male, plant. More 
robust, leaves thicker and larger. Not* 
uncommon on mountainous heaths. Diffi- 
cult of cultivation; and of no particular 
interest, nor, excepting collocation of sori, 
beauty. Not hardy. Comes out very late, 
and very early becomes faded and brown. 
FiLix Mas. [Male Shield-Fern.) 



From 3 to 4 feet. Growing in circular 
masses. Branches alternate. Frond wide 
and spreading; branches often low down. 
Stem very scaly below. Rounded, and no 
angularity anywhere. Leaves oblong, dull- 
green; edges slightly notched. Sori to- 
wards centre, on upper half of frond and 
lower half of leaf. Rather variable in form. 
Deciduous. Easy of cultivatiouj and hardy. 
One of the commonest, to be met with 
everywhere. From its feathery character 
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and general elegance to be strongly recom- 
mended. 

Ceistatum. {Crested Shield-Fern,) 



From 1 to 2 feet. Pale green. Growing 
in tufts. Frond erect and rigid. Branches 
far apart. Stem thick. Leaves broad, 
stout, and indented; oblong-rounded, and 
with slight bristles. Frond oblong and nar- 
row, stem but slightly scaly, and having no 
branches for about one-third below. When 
compared with the last, like a short, fat, 
robust man. Sori running higher on the 
leaf. Deciduous. Very rare. Only on a 
few boggy heaths. Requires turfy peat 
soil, and moisture. 

RiGiDUM. {Rigid Shield-Fern,) From 



1 to 2 feet. Growing in masses. Rigid 
and erect, having on upper surface of leaves 
small glands scented. Very composite. Dull 
yellowish green. Leaves on the branches 
round-ended, not spinous, apart, oblong, 
not angularly formed, but yet a perfect 
succession of fine incisions, points, and 
teeth. Sori in rows towards centre, chiefly 
on upper half of frond,^ and eventually 
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tiniting. Deciduous. Very rare. Confined 
to a few mountains in the North. May be 
cultivated in a shady peat border, if not 
kept too wet, or too deeply set in; but 
becomes less ri^d. The most delicate and 
lightest of the whole genus. Branches 
alternate. Leaves nearly equable, and the 
lower or under equisized with correspond- 
ing upper. 
DiLATATUM. (Broad prickly-toothed 



Shield-Fern.) From 1 to 5 feet. Dark 
green. Growing circularly. Frond tri- 
angular: generally but few fronds from 
one root, and drooping asunder, arched. 
Leaves very convex, folding back, and 
apart ; oblong, divided, and much toothed ; 
roundish at ends. Li one variety, how- 
ever, if, as the name would seem to imply, 
that be not the original typical form, ex- 
panded and overlapping each other. The 
largest leaves, those especially on the under 
side of the lowest branch, becoming se- 
condary branches. Branches apart. Stem 
bare of boughs at bottom. Sori abundant 
and distinct, in a row on each side of mid- 
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lib, and sometiines appearing on the yet 
undeveloped head. Deciduous. Common 
in moist woods. Easy of cultivation^ and 
peculiarly graceful and ornamental. Goes 
off late in the season. Branches mainly 
opposite. Leaves slightly stalked, more or 
less ; the lower larger than upper. 
Rbcurvum. {Triangular prickly- 



toothed Shield-Fern,) From 1 to 2 feet. 
Growing in masses circularly. Shape of 
leaves as the last, only more diminutive in 
every part, and margins ciu*led inwards, 
and so concave instead. Secondary branches 
more decidedly stalked. Evergreen. Easy 
of cultivation. Not common. West of 
England (?), Ireland. Pretty and orna- 
mental. 
Spinulosum. {Lesser prickly-toothed 



Shield-Fern,) Prom 1 to 3 feet. Growing 
in masses and together. Yellowish green. 
Moderately erect. Sometimes confounded 
with Dilatatum, especially when dried; but 
when alive, a less succulent-looking plant, 
and, besides the differences above of size, 
growth, and colour, firond more equable ; 
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son larger; leaves more nmiiing to a point, 
less convex, narrower, thinner, more bris- 
tled, more angular, not smooth on surface, 
but furrowed with lines of midrib, &c.; not 
soft, but rigid. Deciduous. Common. 
Easy of cultivation, though not taking quite 
so freely as Dilatatum. Elegant and 
graceftd. 

% Sori on the back in round masses. Indusium 
bladder-shaped, attached under the Sori by 
one side, eventually bent back^ or thrown 
off entirely. 

Genus CISTOPTERIS. 

CisTOPTEBis Fraoilis. {Brittle Bladder Fern.) 
Prom 6 to 12 inches. Root tufted. Grow- 
ing in masses. A very lovely little com- 
posite plant, extremely delicate, yet hardy, 
coming out early, and going off late, and 
throwing out successious of fronds per- 
petually. Branched, with stalked, rather 
pointed, tapering, much divided and toothed, 
leaves, set very wide apart, as, are the 
branches. Sori scattered, numerous, and 
. appearing on the undeveloped head. De- 
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ciduous. Common (especially in the West 
of England) in hedges^ banks^ walls^ &x;. 
Easy of cultivation^ and takes most freely. 
Bather variable in form. Very ornamen- 
tal. It assumes sometimes a larger and 
more oblong frond, with leaves running to 
a sharper point; soriless prominent; and is 
then called Angustata. Or a smaller, frond 
and leaves blunter, rounder, and less di- 
vided; sori nearer margin; and is then 
Dentata. The only drawback to this 
elegant little thing is, that under cultiva- 
tion it is subject to a yellow mildew. The 
below must be considered rather as varie- 
ties than different species, as to character, 
culture, &c. 
Alfina. {Alpine BUidder Fern.) 



Usually from 4 to 6 inches, but occasion- 
ally higher. Boot tufted. Growing in 
masses. More deeply divided, rounder, and 
less pointed, in leaf, branches shorter, and 
more obtuse. Sori towards margin. Very 
rare. Said to exist at Low Layton in 
Essex, and in Derbyshire and Yorkshire. 
Pretty, but not quite so graceful in form. 
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Montana. {Mountain Bladder Fern,) 

From 4 to 8 inches. Creeping root. Grow- 
ing in masses. Frond triangular; the 
lowest branches being much the largest^ 
and having secondary branches on their 
underside^ that next the stem being the 
greatest^ and at some distance from it^ and 
becoming nearer sized with that above on 
each branch upward gradually. Branches 
on upper third only of stem. Sori scat- 
tered. Extremely rare. Only in a few 
places in Scotland. Very elegant. 
DicKiEANA. From 4 to 6 inches. 



The least divided of the family; leaves 
broad and obtuse; having but a few shallow 
notches on their margin^ and without a 
decided footstalk. Branches overlapping 
one another. Sori marginal. Found by 
Dr. Dickie, near Aberdeen, in a sea-cave. 
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% Son on the back in round masses. Indusium 
attached under them^ and splitting aboTe 
into hair-like segments^ or fine threads. 

Genua WOODSIA. 

WooDSiA Ilyensis. {Oblong Woodsia.) From 
2 to 4 inches. Root tufted. Growing in 
masses. A main stem^ bearing on each 
side oblong rather tapering, hardly-stalked, 
leaves, deeply and widely incised, and 
rounded at the incision, and hairy. Clothed 
on under surface with reddish chafiy scales. 
Sori scattered, and towards margin. De- 
ciduous. Very rare. Northern. Not easy 
of cultivation. Of no particular beauty or 
interest intrinsically. 

Htfebborea, (Round-leavedWbodsia,) 

From 2 to 4 inches. Root tufted. Growing 
in masses. Leaves shorter, and rounded into 
little scallops at the incisions; the upper 
half of leaf being larger than the lower. 
Sori marginal. Deciduous. Very rare. 
Northern, &c., as the last, but of a little 
more interest. 
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% Son oval on the inner surface of the Indusium. 
Indusium a projected continuation of the 
bleached reflexed margin of the leaf itself. 

Genus ADIANTUM. 

Adiantum Capillus Veneris. {True Maiden 
Hair.) From 4 to 13 inches. Boot tufted. 
Growing in masses, but fronds separating 
and arching asimder. A perfect miniature 
tree. A thin, threadlike, purplish, stem, 
with even finer, same coloured, alternate, 
branches, bearing alternate, smooth but not 
polished,stalked, &n-shaped, delicate, leaves, 
either simply indented and notched in the 
barren, or turned over and prolonged into 
an indusium from their margin in the fer- 
tile, ones. Unique in its appearance and 
texture, and altogether unlike the tribe in 
general. Son arranged in oval spots, 
longest across the Indusium, but soon 
uniting into aline. Evergreen. Not com- 
mon. Moist caves and rocks near the sea, 
in the warmer parts of England and Ireland. 
Aequires the shelter of a glass, but takes 
easily thereunder, and thrives well, &c., 
very graceful and ornamental. 
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IT Sori on the back in oblique lines. Indusium 
attached on outer side. 

Genus ASPLENIUM. 

fioot tufted in all. 

AsFLENiuM Seftentbionale. (Forked Spleen^ 
wort,) From 1 to 4 inches. Growing in 
masses. A grass-like spike^ dull green, 
except at base where brown-purple; di- 
vided near the top into two or three 
sharp-pointed, alternate, thicker, toothed, 
forks, or in the smaller fronds merely 
toothed itself, containing on underside 
two or more separate lines of Sori, which 
eventually throwing oflF their Indusia oc- 
cupy the whole space. Evergreen. Bare. 
Northern, Requires a glass. Of very little 
comparative interest. 

Altebnifolium. {AUemate-kaved 

Spkenwort) From 3 to 6 inches. Growing 
in masses. A single stalk, throwing out 
about half-way up several narrow, distant, 
alternate, deeply-notched, wedge-shaped, 
leaves; having two or three distinct lines 
of sori crowded on their underside, which 
eventually meet in centre. Evergreen. 
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Rare. Northern. Requires a glass. Of 
no particular interest. 

- RutaMuraria. {Wall Rue.) From 



1 to 6 inches. Growing in tufts, and in- 
sinuating its wiry roots into the crevices 
and joints of walls ; its tiny slender stalk 
sending out, about half-way up, little alter- 
nate branches, or on the larger plants se- 
condary branches also ; containing three or 
four toothed, long-stalked, wedge-shaped, 
leaves ; occasionally however oval, smooth 
on edges, and not stalked : or again cut off 
abruptly, as it were at the top, and yet 
toothed. Sori eventually joining over whole 
leaf. Evergreen. Common. Takes pretty 
well, but fails sometimes, not only in ex- 
cessive sunshine, but otherwise, probably 
from its roots being injured in removal, 
and from change of soil. A pretty little 
thing, but of no especial beauty. 

Trichomanes. {Common Maiden 



Hair,) From 3 to 10 inches. Growing in 
circular masses. A shining, smooth, purplish, 
stem, bearing on each side almost from the 
bottom little round, or oval, dark dull green, 
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hardly stalked^ opposite^ leaves^ slightly 
more or less notched. Evergreen. Sori 
as before. Common. Easy of cultivation^ 
but like the last failing occasionally when 
taken from walls; more successful when 
taken from hedge-rows &c.^ and is there 
larger. Ornamental as a whole^ but not 
peculiarly striking or curious. 
ViRiDB. {Green-stalked Spleen- 



wort.) From 2 to 8 inches. Growing in 
circtdar masses. Besembling the preced- 
ing> except that the stem is greener^ the 
leaves lighter in colour, more deeply in- 
dented, alternate, and narrowed a trifle 
towards both ends. Evergreen. Sori when 
fullest and united not quite extended to the 
margin as in the last two. Bare. Northern. 
Not easy of cultivation unless under glass. 
Marinum. {Sea Spleenwort.) 



Usually from 6 to 12 inches, though occa- 
sionally taller. Coming out late, and grow- 
ing in masses. A stem bearing on either 
side stalked, leathery, shining, dark green, 
somewhat oblong-egg-shaped, undivided, 
leaves, having a kind of elbow above next 
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the stem, and notched throughout except 
at base : about an inch long in middle of 
&ond. Stem bare for about one third. 
Sori never uniting. Evergreen. Not un- 
common on sea-coast. Removed with dif- 
ficulty, like the last, from the adherency 
of its roots. Requires a glass, but then 
takes readily. 
Adiantum Nigrum. {Black Spleen- 



wort.) "Prom 3 to 4 inches when found on 
walls, from thence to 18 when on shady 
hedge-banks. Growing in rather circular 
masses. Very composite. Frond oblong- 
triangular, bearing about half-way up 
branches more or less alternate, oblong-tri- 
angular, having thick, leathery, shining, 
pointedly-toothed,irregularly-wedge-shaped, 
leaves, the larger ones stalked, and some- 
times running into secondary branches. 
When on walls more rigid, and pointed, 
and yellowish instead of dark green, and 
the roots more fibrous, and extended. Does 
best when taken from banks ; if from walls 
losing its difference under cultivation. 
Evergreen. Conmion. Rather variable 
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in form. Very hardy and ornamental. 
Sori very numerous, and eventually cover- 
ing whole surface of leaf. 
Lanceolatum. {Lanceolate Spleen- 



wort,) Prom 4 to 6 inches^ though occa- 
sionally taller. Less composite than the 
preceding, though sometimes mistaken for 
it. Growing in masses. Frond broadest 
in centre, and narrowing both ways: 
branches from about a third upward. Stalk 
of leaves finer. Lighter green. Branches 
shorter. Leaves simpler, less divided, 
spinous. Sori not so abundant, nearer 
margin, and more inclining to round. Ever- 
green. Not common. Chiefly on rocks 
by sea-side in South and West. Not easy 
of cultivation, requiring shelter, and a 
moist, warm, calm, atmosphere. Orna- 
mental. 
FoNTANUM. {Smooth Rock Spleen- 



wort,) From 3 to 4 inches. Growing in 
masses. Dark green. Frond erect, nar- 
row, and tapering to both ends: rigid. 
First rudiments of branches beginning very 
low down. Stem having a thin, shadowy. 
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border on each side. Leaves shorty stalked^ 
broadly-wedge-shaped, deeply cleft, and 
with sharp spinous teeth. Evergreen. Rare, 
if yet existing in any natural locality. 
Perhaps in North. Requires considerable 
care and protection. An elegant little plant. 
Sori eventually over whole leaf. 
FiLix F(EMiNA. {Lady Fern.) 



From 1 to 3 feet. Growing in masses. In 
its size and general character appearing 
rather to belong to the Genus Aspidium, 
to which it has sometimes been referred. 
The shape of the sori also would almost 
rank it intermediately, they being (more 
or less according to age, variations, &c.) 
like an elongated and rather straightened 
kidney, and therefore a mixture of the 
forms of both genera. Very composite. 
Fronds very light, feathery, drooping, suc- 
culent, and quickly shrivelling up when 
gathered, particularly when young, be- 
coming hardier as the year advances. 
Branches alternate, commencing near the 
bottom. Leaves thereon very numerous, 
narrow, stalked, deeply and frequently di- 

4 
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vided and toothed : in some a trifle more 
expanded and closer together; in others 
apart and very contracted; but in all slender. 
Sori appearing on the yet curled up head^ 
and covering the under side of leaf so abun- 
dantly^ though not uniting^ that it is calcu- 
lated that in twenty years a single plant 
might in its increase clothe the whole sur- 
face of the earth. Early cut down by the 
frosts of autumn. Very changeable in 
form, tint of colour, flexibility, &c., besides 
more distinct and rarer varieties, curled or 
tasselled, and so forth. Common, and 
easy of cultivation. Most graceful, elegant, 
and free growing. 

Palmatum. (Mule Fern.) From 2 to 4 



inches. A simple undivided shoot or frond, of 
the appearance and texture of the Scolopendrium, 
only thinner in substance, heart-shaped below, 
but the indentation higher, with lateral projec- 
tions on the lower half of each side,either rounded 
or triangular; oblong-triangular above, and bound 
by a raised bleached border all round the frond. 
Sori numerous, either in single oblique lines 
between midrib and edge of both centre and 
projected sides, indusium attached sometimes 
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outwardly and sometimes inwardly; or in double, 
indusia attached inwardly, and opening back to 
back. By some called Scolopendrium Hemi- 
onitis ; for indeed, as thus connected with both, 
it can be strictly classed with neither genus. 
Found by a young friend of the writer's, growing 
wild in Essex, but not recognised by any autho- 
rities as one of our indigenous plants. Common 
in Portugal, Madeira, &c. Evergreen. 



^ Sori on the back in twin oblique lines. In- 
dusia attached on outer side, lapping one 
over the other on inner. 

Genus SCOLOPENDRIUM. 

Scolopendrium Vulgare. {Common Heart's 
Tongue,) From 6 to 18 inches. Root 
tufted. Growing in masses. A long, 
smooth, polished, dark-green, undivided, 
leathery, riband-like, shoot or frond, 
pointed at top, and heart-shaped at base, 
on a shortish shaggy stem. Sori in twin 
lines, covered by what looks like a single 
indusium, but really are two, one con- 
tinued in its whole length partially over 
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the other^ afterwards thrown back in op- 
posite directions. Sori soon meetings and 
looking also like only one, though always, on 
the frond being bent back, separating again 
down the middle. In early stages of its 
growth the folding over of the indusinm 
can be clearly perceived through a lens. 
Evergreen. Common. Easy of cultivation. 
Its bold and simple form well suited to 
contrast with the so different and compo- 
site aspect of the majority of the other ge- 
nera. Several varieties are found, crisped, 
indented, waved on the edges or forked, &c. 
rarer. 



1[ Sori on the back of two longitudinal lines by 
the midrib. Indusia attached on outer 
side, but not connected with each other. 

Genus BLECHNUM. 

Blechnum Boreale. {Northern Hard Fern.) 
Barren fronds from 9 to 12 inches : fertile 
from 1 to 2 feet. Boot tufted. Growing 
in circular masses. A long, leathery, frond 
tapering at both ends, cut on each side 
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into very narrow, undivided, smooth-edged, 
convex, obtuse, leaves, a trifle curved up- 
wards, shortening towards bottom till they 
become mere rudimental projections, all 
at first appearing like a mere half-diamond 
till drawn out by growth. Fertile fronds 
fewer, erect, and rigid, and nearer the 
centre of the plant, their distinct leaves 
not beginning till much higher up the stem, 
considerably narrower, and further apart. 
Sori one line on each side of midrib along 
the whole leaf. Indusia fixed on outer side, 
and opening, as in the last, face to face, 
but separated by midrib, &c. Common in 
marshy, boggy, places. Comes up late. 
Slow of fructification. Not very satisfac- 
tory in cultivation. Best removed large, 
and in bearing. Curious and rather striking. 
Evergreen, when large and accustomed to 
the soil. 
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^ Son on the back^ forpiing a contdnuous line 
along the margin. Indusium attached to 
the slightly-recurved edge of leaf. 

Genus PTERIS. 

Ptebis Aquilina. {Common Brake or Female 
Fern.) Ordinarily from 3 to 4 feet^ but 
rising occasionally as high as 9 or 10. Boot 
long and fibrous^ creeping horizontally^ very 
succulent^ and deeply embedded below, 
throwing up its single fronds at intervals, 
which soon cover large patches of ground. 
A tall, erect, tree-like, stem, velvety at the 
base, very brittle at first, afterwards tough 
and wiry,with simple leaves at top, becoming 
more and more composite downwards, till 
at last running into extended stem-like 
branches, with secondary branches on them, 
bearing long, narrow, smooth-edged, roimd- 
pointed, leaves, turned over a very little in 
their margins, themselves sometimes with 
obtuse projections, like the rudiments of a 
yet further multiplication of parts. Ex- 
tremities, when young, brown, downy, 
and curled up. Branches more or less 
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opposite^ and forming themselves in the 
primary ones^ somewhat as described in 
Polyp. Dryopteris, at a bent angle. Son 
along the border of every sinuosity of the 
leaf^ but not always quite to its apex. In- 
dusium fringed with hairs. Stalk, when 
cut across, offers the exact representation 
of an oak. Often destroyed by the spring 
frosts. Very difficult to transplant, and 
afterwards cultivate durably. It should be 
removed in large masses for the sake of the 
root, and only when in a torpid state. The 
grandest, and yet most common, of all, and 
the one whose " seed '' was formerly said 
to do such wonders. Deciduous. 
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GLOSSARY. 



AcuMiNAT£, tapering off to an acute point. 

Adnate, joined to that on which it grows by the 
whole breadth of leaf, &c., connected. 

Allosobus, the name used by some writers for the 
Gryptogramma. 

Alt£BNaT£, leaves or branches succeeding each other 
interchangeably, first on one and then on the 
other side. 

Anastomose, to run one into the other. 

Annulate, ferns that have a ring round their seed- 
cases. 

Annulus, the jointed ring of the seed-case. 

Antheb, the vessel containing the fertilising farina, 
affixed to the top of the stamen or barren 
filament of a flower or blossom. 

Abistate, terminating in a bristle ; awned. 

Abticulated, jointed. 

AsPLENiUH Gebmanicum, the name used by some 
writers for the Altemifolium. 

Athybium, a separate class assigned by some writers 
to the Asplen : Filix Fcemina. 

Attenuating, tapering. 
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AuBiCLED, having a kind of projecting elbow at the 
base of the leaf. 

AwN£D, tenninating in a bristle ; aristate. 

Axil, inner end of base on upper side ; angle formed 
by branch and stem. 

Axillary, at the base on upper and inner side. 

BiDENTATE, twicc toothed. 

Bifid, cleft in two. 

BiPiNNATE, having branches themselves pinnate, i. e. 
beaiing distinct leaves separated from each 
other down to the stem. 

Bi-TRi — twice or thrice. 

Blechnum Spicant, name used by some writers for 
the Boreale. 

Caliciform, like the calyx or cup of a flower. 

Capillary, fine thread or hair-like. 

Caudex, the part under or on the ground, from which 
the frond springs ; popularly the root, to which 
the fibres or actual roots are attached. 

Cellular, consisting of little cells or cavities. 

Ceteragh Ofpicinarum, name used by some writers 
for the Grammitis. 

Ciliated, fringed with hair. 

CiRCiNNATE, coiled inwards, like a watch-spring. 

Clavate, club-shaped, thinner at base, thicker up- 
wards. 

Compressed, a cylinder, more or less flattened in its 

roundness. 

CoNCOLOROUS, of One uniform colour. 
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Confluent, meeting ; miming together; uniting. 

Connate, joined at the base. 

Connected, formed on the stem itself as the base of 
its entire width ; adnate. 

Convoluted, rolled together ; curled inwards. 

Cordate, heart-shaped. 

Coriaceous, leathery. 

Cotyledons, the perishable side-lobes of the seed, 
which furnish nourishment to the embryo plant. 

Ceenate, 7 

^ \ scalloped : notched ; indented. 

Crenulate, ) ^ 

Crenatures, notches ; indentations. 

Crown, round mass of root projecting above ground. 

Cryptogamous, whose principle of fecundation is 
not apparent. 

CucuLLATE, shaped like a hood, cowl, or bladder. 

Cuneate, wedge-shaped, widening upwards. 

Cylindrical, formed like a round tube. 

Decompound, divided yet further beyond tripinnate. 

Decurrent, tapering off without any distinct leaf- 
stalk into junction with, and thickening, the 
stem or branch. 

Deflexed, bending, or curred, downwards. 

Dehiscing, bursting open. 

Deltoid, trowel or triangular spear-shaped. 

Dentate, toothed. 

Depauperated, lessened ; contracted. 

Diaphanous, transparent. 
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DiCHOTOicousLY, forkedlj, into two branches. 

Digitate, like the human fingers. 

Distichous, two-rowed or ranked. 

Dorsal, on the back. 

Dorsiferous, bearing seed on the back. 

Evergreen, remaining in leaf during the winter, 
whether changed in its colour or not. 

Exannulate, ferns not having a ring round their 
seed-cases. 

Exserted, projected beyond th6 margin of ita conti- 
nent. 

Falcate, shaped like a reaping-hook. 

Filiform, thread-shaped. 

Elabelliform, fan-shaped. 

Elexuous, winding ; crooked ; zigzag. 

Frond, the main stem with its branches, leaves, &c. 

Fructification,! The seed, seed-vessels, and their 
Fruit, J appendages. 

Furcate, forked. 

Gibbous, bulged out. 

Glabrous, bald ; smooth. 

Glaucous Green, hoary, grey, green, like the back 
of a cabbage-leaf. 

Gruhous, thick ; clotted. 

Gyrate, curled up. 

Habitat, the native*home of a plant, where it grows 
indigenously. 

Herbaceous, succulent. 
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Hybrid, a mixed plant composed of two species. 

Hybridization, the commingling or running of plants 
one with the other. 

Hymenophyllum Umlaterale, name adopted bj 
some writers for the Wilsoni. 

Imbricated, laid one under the other, like tiles. 

Immersed, sunk within the margin of its continent. 

Indusium, the cover over the mass of seed-cases. 

Involucre, used by some writers for Indusium ; or 
specially as regards the Woodsia, and the cups 
of the Hymenophyllum and Trichomanes. 

Laciniated, jagged. 

Lanceolate, lance-shaped or narrow-oblong-tri- 
angular. 

Lastrea, the name used by some writers for that 
portion of the genus Aspidium which has 
kidney-shaped Indusia. 

Fcenisecii, the Aspidium Becurvum. 

Lato — in composition, widely ; broadly. 

LiGULATE, linear ; shaped like a paper-cutter. 

Linear, strap-shaped, or like a dinner-knife. 

LoBED, divided nearly half-way down into scallops, 
or parts rounded at their edges. 

LoBES, scalloped portions of leaf between the divisions, 
sometimes used for the leaf itself. 

Loam, fat, unctuous, earth; marl. 

Lunate, crescent-shaped. 

Membraneous, -j semi-transparent, and of the tei^ 
Membranous, > ture of skin or very thin 
Membranaceous, J parchment (membrana). 
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MoNOFHTLLOUs, siBgle-leaved ; undivided; entire. 

Monster, an anomalous variety. 

MucBONATE, ending abruptly in a sharp point. 

Ob OVATE, inversely egg-shaped, with the small end 
downwards. 

Obsolete, contracted ; indistinct ; imperfect. 

Opposite, springing from the same level on both 
sides of the stem or branch. 

Orbiculak, round ; globe-shaped. 

Ovate, egg-shaped. 

Paleaceous, chaffy; husky. 

Panicle, an irregular bunch of flowerets. 

Pectinate, apart, like the teeth of a comb. 

Pedicel, a little leaf-stalk. 

Pedicellate, having a little stalk. 

Peltate, target-shaped. 

Pentagonal, five-angled or cornered. 

Persistent, abiding in leaf during the winter. 

Petiole, leaf-stalk. 

Petioled, "i 

' Utalked. 
Petiolated,J 

Phcenogamous, whose principle of fecundation is ap- 
parent. 

Pinna, the primary lateral offshoot from the stem, 
whether perfect leaf or branch ; secondary, the 
same on the branches. 

Pinnate, having either branches or leaves distinctly 
separate from each other down to the stem 
itself. 
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PiNNATiFii), having mere scallops or incomplete leaves, 
their divisions not reaching down to the stem 
itself. 

Pinnule, the leaf on a branch. 

Pistil, the fertile filament or little column in the in- 
terior of a flower or blossom. 

Pollen, the fecundating farina of a plant. 

PoLTSTiCHTJM, the name used by some writers for 
that portion of the genus Aspidium which has 
round Indusia. 

Pbocumbent, lying down on the soil ; not springing 
upwards. 

Pubescence, down or woolly hair. 

Pubescent, clothed with soft wood, down, or hair. 

QuADBATE, squared. 

Baceme, a bunch of irregular flowrets. 

Bachis, the main stem from the branches upwards, 
sometimes used for the whole stem : secondary 
or partial, the same on the branches. 

Beceptacle, the portion of the veins to which the 
seed-cases are attached. 

Beflexed, turned or curved back. 

Benifobm, kidney-shaped. 

Bhizoma, the part of the Tern under or on the ground 
fi'om which the frond springs, popularly called 
the root, and to which the fibres or real roots 
are attached ; the caudex. 

Bhomboidal, diamond-shaped, only rather broader 
one way than the other. 

Secund, pointing one way. 
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SsGMEi^Ts, divided portions of leaf; lobes. 

Serrate, toothed like a saw. 

Serratures, saw -like indentations. 

Sessile, tapering off without any distinct leaf-stalk, 
and merging in the stem or branch. 

SiLiGious, composed of hair-like substance. 

> bending; crooked; serpentine. 

Sinus, inner end of indentation. 

SoRi, aggregated mass of thecas or seed-cases. 

Spinulose, spinous ; bristly. 

Spores, seeds. 

Stamen, the barren filament or thread-like column in 
the interior of a flower or blossom. 

Stigma, the point of the pistil or fertile filament in 
the interior of a flower or blossom, receiving 
the farina. 

Stipes, the main stem up to the branches ; secondary 
or partial, the same on the branches. 

Stomata, the respiratory pores or openings. 

Striated, scored or furrowed. 

Sub — ^prefixed, acts as a diminutive; partially, in a 
less degree. 

Terete, columnar; cylindrical; round. 

Tern ATE, three-branched or leaved at the same point. 

Theca, seed-vessel or case. 

Tortuous, twisting ; winding ; crooked. 

Trapeziform, having four unequal sides. 
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Trichomanes Hadicans, used by some writers for 
the Brevisetum. 

Tridentate, triply-toothed. 

Tripid, cleft into three. 

Tripinnate, having secondary branches, themselves 
pinnate. 

Truncate, lopped off^bruptly. ' 

Umbelliferous, where a number of stalks springing 
from one centre .produce a round of flowrets 
above, umbrella-fashion. 

Unilateral, growing or bearing all on one side only. 

Ueceolate, pitcher-shaped. 

Vascular, consisting of, or full of, vessels. 

Veins, the fibres, nerves, or ridges, of the leaf. 

Venation, mode of disposition or arrangement of the 
veins or nerves. 

Vernation, mode of growth of young developing 
frond. 

Winged, having a thin filmy border like a shadow. 

Wood SI A Alpina, name used by some writers for the 
Hyperborea. 



N.B. — In compound terms the first qualifies the 
second ; or it may be sometimes, as in general Botany, 
the first applies to the base, the second to the apex, 
of the frond. 
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